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ABSTRACT 

Vocational schools ire an excellent breeding ground 
for entrepreneurs. In addition to such programs as the Free 
Enterprise Project at the Auburn Career Center (Lake County, Ohio), 
some vocational schools, including Auburn, offer optional, short-term 
entrepreneurial programs. Entrepreneurship training in secondary 
educational institutions is becoming more widespread, reflecting the 
overall increase in self-employed individuals. In addition to 
educational and risk-taking characteristics, people who become 
entrepreneurs had early exposure to business ownership through family 
role models, were fired at least once, are customer-oriented, and 
feel that working hard is the key to success. The 1986 Tax Reform Act 
makes business ownership extremely attractive from a tax standpoint. 
Women entrepreneurs seek the opportunity to make more money than they 
might make working for someone else. They also go into business for 
the same basic reasons men do and have the same general 
characteristics and backgrounds as their male counterparts. 
Female-owned businesses sometimes have the advantage over businesses 
owned by white males, because they are considered a minority and get 
local and state assistance. Women business owners 1 support groups are 
found throughout Ohio. Management assistance is available from many 
governmental agencies in Ohio that long have been at the forefront in 
recognizing changes in employment and business. (Contact information 
is provided.) (YLB) 
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INTRGE>0#IQN 



Entrepreneurs z people who plan, organize, finance, and operate 
their own sma« business. In the United States, men and women are 
starting businesses for themselves at record rates. Currently, women 
own about one fourth of all businesses, but they are starting businesses 
at a rate of three to six times that o f men. In the 1950s, 93,000 new 
businesses were being created each year; by the 1980s, more than 
600,000 new businesses are being started each year. Most of this 
growth began in the late 1970's and there is no sign of its slowing 
down. Today, 9% of this country s working population is self-employed, 
compared to 7% in 1970. Demographers expect a rise to 15% by 
the middle of the 1990's. 

These figures do not include those who work for corporations or those 
who work full-time elsewhere while owning their own business. Although 
no hard statistics are available, Carolyn Meeker, Small Business Man- 
agement Instructor/Coordinator at Apollo Career Center, reports that 
approximately 35% of the employees at Lima's Ford plant also own 
a small business. 

Some people who start their own business are college graduates, 
however, 40% have high school diplomas or even less education. 
Although national statistics do not indicate how many entrepreneurs 
attended vocational schools, the 1986 Ohio Small Business Management 
Program Annual Report indicates that approximately 10% of the busi- 
ness owners surveyed had attended vocational schools. 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Vocational schools are an excellent breeding ground for entrepreneur. 
Skills acquired in vocational classes, such as cosmetology, building and 
construction, auto body and repair, welding, electronics, and data 
processing, are the types of skills needed to operate some businesses. 
Many skilled business owners say a lack of information and encour- 
agement in their primary and secondary education cau«?d a delay in 
their consideration of entrepreneurship as a career option, and most 
regret that they did not start their own business sooner. 

Jim Richards, an instructor at Auburn Career Center, started a pilot 
Free Enterprise Project in 1985 Working with him were Keith Miller, 
Auburn's adult director at the time; Thomas Schultz, current adult 
director; and Peter Oberson, superintendent. The program was funded 
through the Lake County Employment and Training Administration, 
directed by Art Iacafano;-by the Private Industry Council of Lake 
County; and by the Lake County Commissioners. 

The nine week summer program served approximate' 20 disadvan 
taged students ages 14 and 15 The purpose was U provide these 
young people with prd.tical training m the organization and operation 
of a s~all business, to promote skills in electronics and woodworking, 
and tv encourage computer literacy and software skills. The program, 
designed to promote good working habits, simulated actual working 
w jit ions. Auburn and Richards received the Summer Jobs Award 
'I C] i President Ronald Reagan in 1986; a >utstanding Program Award 1 



frum Governor Richard Celeste 4 n 198b, a commendation from the 
Lake County Commissioners in l9So, and a citation fur outstanding 
achievement from the Lake County Private Industry Council in 1987. 

The program is now in its third year at Auburn Career Center and 
in its second year at Willoughby Eastlake Technical Center, where it 
is under the leadership of Miller, who is now the principal of that 
facility The students learn entrepreneurial basics through lectures, 
demonstrations, work and group situations, films, guest speakers, and 
role-playing sessions. Students form, name, and operate companies; 
select, make, price, and sell products; and learn computer skills and 
safety practices One of the program's goals is to foster motivation 
and develop attitudes that will allow students to eventually experience 
their own business ownership. The program has been very successful 
in inspiring participants to consider entrepreneurship as a career option. 

Some vocational schools, including Auburn, offer optional, short-term 
ent.epreneunal programs during the school year. One of the textbooks 
used in one such program is Risks and Rewards of Entrepreneurship. 
However, contrary to populai belief, most entrepreneurs are not risk* 
takers. Careful preparation usually precedes the development of a 
business Many entrepreneurs begin in their spare time while still working 
full-time; many do not take unnecessary financial risks, but instead 
conduct thorough research and carefully build their business. Some 
people believe any career is a risk when a guaranteed regular paycheck 
and fringe benefits are not present; however, entrepreneurs appear 
much more likely to take calculated risks. 

Another text used by some vocational school instructors is Beyond a 
Dream An Instructors Guide fur Small Business Exploration. This or* 
ganized, complete book was designed for displaced adults, but it is 
quite adaptable for vocational students. Early in the text, the author 
cites Albert Shapiro, Professor of Management and Human Resources 
and holder of the William H Davis Chair in the American Free 
Enterprise System at The Ohio State University. Shapiro claimed that 
negative displacements were the leading motivators for starting a 
business Negative displacements are life changes, such as being fired 
or forced to take early retirement, becoming divorced or widowed, 
being bored, or struggling through a mid-life crisis. 

Shapiro's findings indicate that, for some people, entrepreneurship is 
a reactive response rather than a proactive move. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the reverse is true The 1986 Ohio Small Business Management 
Program Annual Rep. -f, examining the 908 business owners enrolled 
in Ohio long-term programs, found that only 10.5% reported being 
pushed from their previous position. Other surveys find a high number 
of entrepreneurs still married to their first spouse. There is some 
escalation in the divorce rate among female entrepreneurs, perhaps 
due to the self confidence and financial independence that can result 
from having a successful business. 

Entrepreneurship training in secondary educational institutions is be- 
coming more widespread, reflecting the overall increase in self-employed 
individuals As a result, some young people may start their own business 
sooner. Going into business at a young age has many advantages. 
Fluently young people do not have major responsibilities, and most 
are unmarried without children to support. They do not have new cars, 
big lomes, gourmet appetites, or the desire for custom-tailored clothing. 
Many still live with their families and can depend on having their 
necessities provided, and they are young enough so that failure is not 
the end of the world. But even if a business fails, and many do, the 
odds are that 90% of those business owners will try another venture 
within five years. 



In addition to educational and risk-taking characteristics, several other 
important points are known about people who become entrepreneurs. 
First, the enterprising adult usually was an enterprising child — deliv- 
ering papers; selling lemonade; baby-sitting; mowing lawns in summer 
and shoveling snow in winter; buying eggs from farmers and hatcheries 
and selling them to neighbors; promoting dances, rock concerts, and 
backyard carnivals; writing, editing, and selling neighborhood newspa- 
pers; and in almost any other way, making money creatively. One 
study showed that 49% of all entrepreneurs had several businesses 
before age 20, and an additional 2<r% had many such enterprises 

Another significant characteristic ul adult entrepreneurs is iheiX early 
exposure tu business ownership thruugh family rule models One study 
pointed out that 50% of all adult entrepreneurs had a parent who 
owned his or her own business. Another study revealed that more than 
a third were raised in homes where at least one of the parents was 
self-employed for the majority of his or her working life, and another 
two thirds came from homes in which a parent had tried to go into 
business at least once. Thi- study also stated that only 34% of adult 
entrepreneurs were raised in hun.es *n which neither parent was an 
entrepreneur. Other repurts indicate that where entrepreneurial parents 
were not a factor, aunts, uncles, and grandparents may have owned 
businesses. These statistics seem to indicate that entrepreneurs!^ is 
a learned goal, and that significant rule models play a major pan in 
the decision to go it alone. 

Another interesting fact is that about half of al 1 e ?Dreneurs were 
fired K/m at least one job before starting their own .ness, but this 
was not necessarily the reason they started their ow. business. This 
fact may parallel findings about entrepreneurs lack of formal education 
Entrepreneurs are sometimes mavericks during their school years, simply 
wanting to get out «*ad o*u then oivn thing as quickly as possible. In 
fact, Abraham Zaleznik, a psychoanalyst who teaches at Harvard 
Business School, says, 7\> understand the entrepreneur, you first have 
to understand the psychuicyy of ilie juuetule delinquent. While this may 
sound facetious, the desire to control one's own future and to rebel 
against the norm is the driving force in both types of people. 

The personal assessment instrument Expand Horizons by Undersfandina. 
Self and Others, which defines basic personality styles as Dnuer, En- 
fhusiasf, Amiable, and Per/ecfionisf, has been given to several thousand 
entrepreneurs and aspiring entrepreneurs, in addition to thousands of 
individuals who work in upper and middle management positions, and 
to business and industrial workers. Those women and men who are 
already in business for themselves, or who are planning to start their 
own business, fall into the Dnuer style to a much greater degree than 
those who work for big business. The Dnuer, as the name suggests, is 
an extrovert with high self confidence, a decision n ^ker who makes 
things happen, an action-oriented person, and a problem solver. In 
short, the Driver is a mover and a shaker. This person is a leader 
who does not easily fit into a large corporation or into any job in which 
he or she has little or no responsibility or authority. Because such an 
individual desires to avoid wasting time and working with detailed 
assignments, he or she is also sometimes rather difficult to handle in 
a classroom situation. This person is, however, proactive instead of 
reactive; very goal-oriented, and a workaholic, willing to work the many 
hours required to be successful in his or her own business. 

The majority of those tested who work in large corporations at all 
levels are Amiables. They are team players who are patient, loyal, 
peaceful, and shy, but friendly. The exceptions to this are those working 
in outside sales, who score highest as Enthusiasts, and people working 
in accounting, bookkeeping and computing, who score highest as 
Perfectionists, Amiables and Perfectionists are introverts and are much 
more manageable in corporations and in classrooms. 

Statistics show that over three fourths of the entrepreneurs surveyed 
worked for firms with under 500 employees, and 62% worked for 
firms with under 100 employees. Fifty-nine percent were the oldest 
child in the family. (In general, the chance of being a first child is 
about 40%.) Forty-four percent believed customers are the only com- 
ponent necessary and sufficient for starting a business, 28% cited 
motivation and hard work as the necessary component, 25% pinned 
their hopes on an idea or a product, and only 3% put money in first 
place. Fifty-three percent believed they had to work hard and work 
smart, and an additional 47% believed it was more important to work 
smart. None in this survey believed that hard work alone was the key 
to success. 

To sum up these statistics is difficult because people start so many 
^1 Afferent types of businesses. However, the person who becomes an 
l-piY/^itrepreneur does not necessarily have a college degree; probably 
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cumes frum a family m wnich he ur she was exposed to entrepreneurs, 
probabiy wurked in a small tu mid sized firm and may have been fired 
at least unce, u busmen uwner befure the e^e 20, is customer 
oriented, is willing tu take calculated risk*, and feels that working hard 
and smart is the key to business success. 

We know a few more things about entrepreneurs. They use their 
pievious jobs to learn the skills needed to start their own business, 
and more than 50% start businesses in areas in which they already 
have work experience. Where do they get *he capital to start their 
own business? Loans from financial institutions are difficult to get for 
an untried lusme.«, so personal savings, second mortgages, and loans 
from friends and relatives are the methods by which 64% of all new 
entrepreneurs finance their ventures. 



BUSINESS OWNERSHIP FROM A TAX 
PERSPECTIVE - ■ » 



There are many tax advantages for thuse who uwn their own business. 
Although the 198o Tax Refurm Act (which will affect 1987 income 
tax returns), eliminates sume individual tax deductiuns and loopholes, 
it still makes bu*in .s uwnership extremely attractive from a tax 
standpoint. Must amall businesses start uut as sule prupnetorships or 
as partnerships, end du nut incurpurate until later, if at all. A sole 
pruprieturship is the least expensive and the simplest business to set 
up. To be a sole proprietor, a person needs only to decide to go into 
business and start conducting it. 

A persun whu wants tu wurk as a subcuntractor (e.g., in construction 
as a plumber or an electrician, in the computer field, in consultation, 
ur in any other specialized field) must alsu uperate as a business. The 
198b Tax Refurm Act further tightens the rules on subcontracting, 
particularly in technical fields. Tu qualify as a Subcontractor, one must 
V X J operate a business and Sulicit uther business, and (2) use owned 
tools or equipment, ur rent them from the '*rm for which the work is 
being perfurmed. Additiunally, the cuntractur (the cumpany they work 
for) cannot contrul the huurs ur the place of work. In total, there are 
20 requirements that peuple must mee*. m ordei to qualify as subcon 
tractors rather than as employees. People deciding to become subcon- 
tractors should obtain the pertinent information from an accountant 
who works with small businesses or with the Internal Revenue Service. 

The danger tu the cuntractur in hiring an unqualified subcontractor is 
great. If a firm pays a persun as a subcuntractur who in actuality is 
an employee, the cuntractur is liable fur all the withholding tax that 
shuuld have been withheld, olus a penalty and interest. This situation 
has made many cumpames mure cautiuus about hiring subcontractors, 
and this trend is certain tu cuntinue because the 1986 Tax Reform 
Act is aimed at taking business uwnership tax advantages away from 
taxpayers who do not qualify »'or them. 

Many peuple start partnerships because they believe the partnership 
pruvides a built in support system that allows them to share the work 
with Sumeune. Unfortunately, business partnerships have a higher mor 
tality rate than marriages The persun who selects this route should 
conduct a strung evaluatiun abuut the advantages and disadvantages, 
seek advice frum others whu have tried it, and then make sure a 
partnership agreement is drawn up and signed, covering all the potential 
problems. 

The 1986 Tax Refurm Act disallows the use of passive activity loss 
(PAL) deductiuns tu uffset urJinary income for all partnerships and 
certain regular curpuratiuns These entities can, however, still use PAL 
deductiuns to uffset passive income. PAL is defined as any trade or 
business in which the taxpayer does not materially participate This 
change eliminates the tax advantage for a person who was not working 
in a business, was investing money, and then was able to deduct losses 
from ordinary incume. In the past, this technique was one good way 
to attract working capital. 

The corporate form uf business is more complicated and expensive to 
establish and to maintain, and has very few advantages, especially 
under the 1986 Tax Reform Act. Some people mistakenly think to 
incorporate is the best way to protect their personal assets, such as 
savings, real estate, and other .dings. However, the best way to 
protect these assets, and the bu* ss, is by having adequate insurance 
The person who does incorporate the business is still liable for his or 
her own acts. Of the 114,938 female-owned businesses in Ohio in 
1982, less than 10% — 12,180 — had employees. Incorporation 
does protect a business owner from liability for actions of a partner 
or an employee. *n employee may be driving a company car on 
company business ana hit anuther vehicle The employee is then liable 
and the corporation Is also liable. 



pEMALE *NTRE^kfe^El3fiS.^;; * 



In the workplace, women have been been closing the wage gap — 
from ol cents fur every dollar a man made in 1983 to 68 cents for 
every dollar a man makes in 1987. And although the glass ceilmg that 
keeps women from rising to the tup in corporations shows Some small 
cracks, women stil! are the distinct minority in high-paying, high-powered 
jobs The glass ceiling is the term used to describe the barrier women 
face in trying to get promoted from low and mid management posit'ons 
to top-management spots. The term describes how the barrier — 
although it may seem invisible — stops the upward mobility of females 
in many large companies Such barriers, coupled with the traditional 
Great American Dream of owning a business, have caused many women 
to start their own business. As previously mentioned, women have been 
starting businesses at a rate of three to six times that of men. There 
has been a 45% increase in female-owned businesses in the past 
decade, according to Aleesa L. Bell, regional advocate for the United 
States Small Business Administration. That is the good news. The bad 
news is that these female-owned businesses only acount for about 10% 
of the total small-business income. 

In addition to seeking the opportunity to make more money than they 
might make working i.r someone else, women go into business for the 
same basic reasons men do, and have the same general characteristics 
and backgrounds as their male counterparts Women are also redis 
covering what their grandmothers and great -grandmothers knew — 
that being in control of their own lives is very important. Until World 
War il, many women were entrepreneurs. A large number were in the 
farm business with their husbands, and frequently women ran retail 
farm stands where they also sold their own creations, such as preserves, 
jeiiies, and similar products. Other women were seamstresses and hat 
designers, some w^re beauticians, many uwned and operated sma.I 
retail businesses, many started and operated telephone systems, and 
the list could go on. 

Women are not starting something new; they are going back in history 
to a tirm when women were \ ked upon as partners in family businesses 
or as business owners themsel.es. Owning her own business gives a 
woman flexible working conditions and hours. There is no question that 
the work is hard, but the satisfaction of working for oneself is a real 
bonus. Many women start out in the home, and some stay there. This 
adds to the flexibility of business ownership. Having her own business 
enables a woman to integrate the essential priorities of her life; work, 
family, and self. Also, women wanting to earn money know that money 
is power, and money is easier to earn while working for oneself instead 
of for someone else. 

Ma:. y entrepreneurs do not have college degrees. Although women 
have caught up with men in college enrollment rates, only 13% of 
women 25 years and older had completed four or more years of college 
in 1980, compared with 20% for men. It is likely that college-educated 
women might have a better chance than their less educated sisters in 
obtaining good-paying jobs in industry, interviews with large-corporation 
executives indicate that high pay and good fringe benefits make these 
people less likely than the genera! public to try entrepreneurship. One 
woman says, We have too much to lose. 

Even if a woman has been trained as a nurse, teacher, beautician, or 
secretary, she may decide she does not wish to use her particular skill 
die to burnout or a desire for a change in her life and career. Some 
women start a business because they have found it difficult or impossible 
to find a specific product or service in their area of expertise. This 
phenomenon is known as finding a niche and filling it. 



ADVANTAGES OF ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
FOR WOMEN 



Many experts recommend getting into a new business slowly, perhaps 
part-time, to make sure that the idea is viable and the entrepreneur 
is happy in that business. The man or woman with a working spouse 
to pay for the necessities has a distinct advantage, since it sometimes 
takes up to two or three years, or even more, before a business can 
yield a good profit. 

Female-ownsd businesses sometimes have the advantage over businesses 
owned by white males. Several Ohio cities, including Columbus, Cin» 
cinnati, and Cleveland, have special offices and directories listing female 
business enterprises. Many owners conduct seminars on how to do 
business with governmental agencies, in Cleveland, a law was passed 
in August 1984 requiring five major city contract award categories \o 
female-owned business-utilization goals, as follows: 



r i oieddioiidi <jci vi*.e 

Supplies 
Concessions 



15% 
5% 



Other municipalities, including Akron, Cincinnati, Dayton, Lima, Lorain, 
Mansfield, Springfield, Toledo, and the state of Ohio, have similar 
goals. Information on these programs is included in the Ohio Business 
As^iuute Resvuae GuuA. Private corporations sometimes have the 
same purpose, particularly firms who do business with governmental 
agencies. 

Even though there are more women than men, women are considered 
a minority because of the low percentage of income that femaie-owned 
businesses produce. Because of this, many local agencies assist minorities 
and women in the same o.fice. Female-owned businesses have other 
advantages, including the Minority Development Loan Program, which 
provides fixed-asset financing to qualified, minority-owned enterprises 
by lending up to 40% of the total cost for expansion prefects. The 
program awarded $2.8 million to Ohio compar ies in 1985. 

Local and state government are not alone m offering to assist women 
witO OVvil their own business. In 1982, President Ronald Reagan initiated 
Women Business Owners conferences in 22 cities across the country. 
The Small Business Administration provided coordination teams and 
hotel space for these conferences. The net profit was to be used as 
seed money for future educational events for women business owners. 
The first Ohio Women Business Owners conference was held in Cleve- 
land in April 1983. The fourth annual conference was held in April 
1987. Some of the other nonprofit coordinating groups have long since 
spent their money on other educational ventures before disbanding. 
The Cleveland-based group is the only one that has held more than 
(v o conferences. 



PROFILE OF FEMALE-OWNED BUSINESSE 



Nationally, there were ?..9 million female-owned businesses in 1982, 
and Bell says that figure is at least 3.5 million today. The majority of 
these firms provided selected services and retail trade. These categories 
comprised 73.8% of all female-owned firms and 63.2% of gross 
receipts. The ten specific industry groups accounting for the largest 
dollar volume of receipts for female owned businesses are listed in the 
following chart. 



INDUSTRY GROUP 


NUMBER OF 


RECEIPTS 




FIRMS 


(millions of dollars) 


Eating and drinking 






places 


66,811 


6,684 


Food stores 


37,635 


6,047 


Personal services 


418,113 


5,500 


Wholesale trade 






(nondurable goods) 


22,231 


5,297 


Automotive dealers and 






service stations 


14,353 


4,754 


Real astate 


225,231 


4,733 


Health services 


128,389 


3,989 


Wholesale trade (durable 






goods) 


47,219 


2,497 


Apparel and accessory 






stores 


29,130 


2,446 



Ohio counties with the .nost female-owned businesses are Cu ahoga, 
with 13,872, Franklin, with 11,522, and Hamilton, with 10,215. Sev- 
er.ty si* of the 88 Ohio counties had 250 of more female owned firms, 
according to the latest federal statistics (printed in 198b, reflecting 
figures from 1982). 

Statewide in 1982, there wtre 114,938 female owned businesses with 
receipts of $3,615,02b,000. The chart below reflects the gross income 
of these businesses. 



ERIC 



Construction 
Service 



10% 
16% 



BUSINESS 

Selected services 

Retail trades 

Finance, insurance, and 

real estate 
Unclassified industries 
Construction 
Transportation and 

public utilities 
Agricultural services, 

forestry, fishing, and 

mining 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale trades 



NUMBER OF 
BUSINESSES 
56,196 
32,108 

11,001 
8,204 
2,441 

1,572 



1,439 
1,287 
690 



GROSS INCOME 
(millions of dollars) 
959,301 
1,783,365 

183,554 
120,796 
112,005 

79,126 



45,680 
149,155 
182,044 



OMEN BUSINESS: OWNERS' 
SUPPORT GHOULS 

There arc many groups that provide educational, social, and networking 
opportunities for women business owners throughout the state. Areas 
supporting these groups include Cincinnati, Cleveland, northeast Ohiu, 
Toledo. Columbus, Knox County, Fremont, and Akron. There are alsu 
special interest groups, such as the National Association of Women in 
Construction, the National Alliance of Hume Based Business Women, 
and the American Society of Women Accountants. Many of these 
special interest groups, along with uther organizations and resources 
fcr both male and female entrepreneurs, are listed in Ohio Wumen in 
Business in 1986 Women shuuld nut limit their membership tu only 
women's groups. Most successful businesses depend on customers of 
both sexes; and of course, women can learn much irom both successful, 
professional males and successful, professional females. 



MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE FOR 
ENTREPRENEURS 



An entrepreneur can find help from many suurces. The Ohio Depart- 
ment of Educatiun's Small Business Management Prugram has over 40 
Small Business Management I.istructur/ Coordinators, must uf them 
based in vocational schuols and local s huul districts. The Smail Business 
Management Program pruvides an urganized series of classes in business, 
marketing, and financial management tu all businesses enruiled in the 
program. The class material is directed toward businesses invoived in 
the marketing and distribution of goods and services The formal classes 
at the school and individualized sessions at the owner's business may 
include other family members and key employees During the 1985- 
1986 fiscal year, owners of 908 Ohio small businesses were enrolled 
as long-term clients. They attended classes and seminars and received 
one on one, on site business Instructional visits An additiunal 9.062 
individuals attending s^rt term classes, seminars, and individualized 
-ounselmg were offered additional business information. For more in- 
formation about these programs, contact the auult education office at 
your local vocational or public school, or contact Carl Kemery, Adult 
Business Education and Marketing Education Supervisor, Division of 
Vocational and Career Education. Ohio Department of Education, 65 
Soutl: Front Street, Roum 909, Columbus, OH 43266-0308, 614/466- 
3494. 

The Ohio Department of Education recently launched a new program 
called Ventures in Business Ownership (VBO). VBO is designed to 
offer self-employment as a real option for single parents and home 
makers to manage their own lives These individuals' special needs put 
them at a disadvantage compared to other entrepreneurs. These needs 
may include a lack of networking opportunities with other business 
owners, a gap in educational training, a lack of self-confidence because 
of being out of the professional mainstream for a number of years, 
and a lack of community support because of the old perception that 
men become independent business owners, not women. The Division 
of Vocational and Career Education has initiated the VBO program as 
a viable alternative to joining the labor market as an employee. VBO 
programs are operating this year at Akron City Schools: Belmont- 
Harrison JVS; Columbiana County JVS: Greene County JVS; Upper 
Valley JVS; and Wayne County JVS. The sites were selected from 
Adult Fuil*Ser"ice Centers, which also have small business management 
programs After participants have paid an application fee of $15.00, 
they are selected on the basis of financial ne?d. Others may participate 
on a tuition basis if space is available. 

Each Vocational Education Planning District (VEPD) is eligible to submit 
proposals for funding to the Ohio Department of Education, which is 
making $75,000 available for entrepreneurial demonstration projects 
varying in nature, not to exceed an aggregate total of $3,000 per 
VEPD. Programs offered last year through these grant monies were 
so successful that the Division of Vocational and Career Education has 
continued this funding this year. Proposals will be approved for funding 
during October 1, 1987, through April 15, 1988. Grant options include 
teacher in service workshops for infusion strategies, a young entrepre- 
neurs' conference with leading local or state entrepreneurs; an entre* 
preneurship fair or career day, and a community-based promotional 
program featuring entrepreneurial activities of local vocational schools. 
For more information about proposal submission, contact Soma Price, 
Associate Director, Division of Vocational and Career Education, Ohio 
Department of Education, 65 South Front Street, Room 907, Columbus, 
OH 43266-0308, 614/466-3430. 

Hnifernmental agencies in Ohio have long been in the forefront in 
CD y r 9nKln9 the changes that are taking place in employment and 
tr\lL> lcss in general. These programs are examples of this pioneering 



spirit Other rts<jur«»cS meluJe the Ohiu Department uf Development s 
One Stup BusmtSs Permit Center, which will send a free business start- 
up kit tu anyone whu ealis 1,800,248 4040 The kit is designed to 
pruvidt sum*. ba»iL information abuut the speufic business the caller 
is interested in The kit also includes sume resuurces for entrepreneurs. 
Ohio also has 31 Small Business Development and Enterprise Centers 
located across the state, which — free uf charge for small businesses 
- cuurJinate anJ iJentify financial, managerial, and technical resources 
at the local, state, anJ federal levels. Advice, materials, and resources 
are available fur Ohiu business uwnera and for those wishing to start 
their uwn business Write tu the Ohiu Department of Development, 
Small anJ Developing Business Divisiun, 30 East Broad Street, Colum* 
bus, OH 13266 0101, ur call 1/ 800, 282-1085 or 614/466 4945. Also, 
the United States Cummers Department publishes a oooklet titled 
Ask Us, offering advice and li^tiny programs to aid women business 
uwners. In additiun, the free buuklet lists wu.nen business representatives 
in the various federal departments. 



CONCLUSION 



Many Ohio vocational schuuls, local school district and community 
cuntmuing education prugrams, and community colleges operate small 
business seminars and unguing classes ur. entrepreneurship. Entrepre- 
neurship education is becoming an increasingly important dimension in 
Ohio's vocational education curriculum. Approximately 40% of Ohio's 
wu;k furce is employed *n small business, and experts predict that this 
figuie will rise. Tht: eiTtpluyet: whu understands small business man- 
agement practices, deustuns, and guals, will have a greater likelihood 
uf finding a personally gratifying way uf cuntnbuting to the workplace. 
Students prepared fur seif employment and business ownership will 
have a great cname fur success if they decide to pursue this goal. 

As the United States of America becomes a more informational society 
and a less industrial society, new businesses will continue to start, and 
some will flourish. Every educational institution will be drawn in more 
and more to assist in this evolution. 
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